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Kaleidoscope provides some interesting patterns. 


Overlooked lesson is suddenly remembered. 


“Come, Robin, 
Its Time for School 


9 


There is probably no more artful slowpoke than a 12-year-old boy dressing 
for school. Ingeniously, he invents endless diversions to postpone the 
moment when, at last, he must take his books and go. Like most schoolboys, 
Robin Harding of Greenville, Mississippi, is usually on time—after he 


nearly exhausts his mother’s patience with delaying tactics like these. 


Funny faces are planned for school. 


Pot-shots at Spain with a pea-shooter. 


Duel-to-the-death is interrupted 














Reveille for Robin is his mother’s voice saying, “Come, dear, it’s time 


Chums on street are asked to wait. Last fling is one last swing, then school! 
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Kaleidoscope provides some interesting patterns. 


Overlooked lesson is suddenly remembered. 


Come, Robin, 
Its lime for School’ 


There is probably no more artful slowpoke than a 12-year-old boy dressing 
for school. Ingeniously, he invents endless diversions to postpone the 
moment when, at last, he must take his books and go. Like most schoolboys. 
Robin Harding of Greenville, Mississippi, is usually on time—after he 


nearly exhausts his mother’s patience with delaying tactics like these. 


Pot-shots at Spain with a pea-shooter. Funny faces are planned for school. 





Duel-to-the-death is interrupted. 
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Reveille for Robin is his mother’s voice saying, “Come, dear, it’s time to get up.” 


Chums on street are asked to wait. Last fling is one last swing, then school! 





Fireplace and mantel are good spots 
for accent plants. Here, on the 
hearth, is Dieffenbachia, a plant 
with large highly decorative 
leave It can stand in an un 
pretentious clay pot, be replanted 


Ty 1 more elaborate pot, or set 


into an outer container. (When 





fire is burning well, plant should 
be moved to one side, away from 
heat.) Small bowl on mantel is 


filled with philodendron cordatum 





Room dividers filled with house plants 
are often part of architects’ designs 
today These attractive planting 
boxes contain philodendron, Neph- 
thytis and Dracaena Massangeana, 
all relatively easy to take care of 


Blending with furnishings, architectural 
pottery and growing plants add to the 
wrative effect. In this room, which 
furnished in modern taste and has 
illpaper with a geometric painting, 
praying effect of sago palm (at left) 
lends contrast to setting. On table is a 
mall succulent. Pebbles can be arranged 
» that they vary the color and texture 


























Corner accent plant below is a Rhapis, ot 
lady palm. It is slow-growing and rather 
expensive, but has such a_ distinctive 
form that it is a favorite with deco 
rator (Around its base are mongo grass 
ind a cyead, or sago palm. (A_ shallow 
container like this may help to solve 
i decorating problem in many rooms.) 











Windows offer numerous ways to dis- 
play house plants—in window boxes, 
on a sill, on a window bench. At the 
right is a Dracaena Sanderiana, a 
dwarf type of this popular plant. 
Around it is philodendron corda- 
tum, with another variety of Dra- 
caena pushing above the other plants. 


House plants with foliage of interesting shape or 


color can add sparkle and an air of freshness to 


almost any room. There are many ways to use 
plants (a few are pictured here). Your own taste 
will help you decide which varieties best suit your 
decorative needs—there are no hard-and-fast 
rules. You have a wide choice among the many 
different plants available. Some are especially 
appropriate for modern decor, others for a tradi- 
tional setting; some are most effective when used 
singly, others in well-planned groupings; some 
need strong sunlight, others thrive on little light 
(it’s wise to get your nurseryman’s advice on the 


light that various plants need for good growth). 


Window trellises for house plants 
can be made part of the decora- 
The architect of this 
trellised 
plants as accents before the win 


tive theme 
modern house has used 
dows, and has also placed them 
in a floor-level planting box to 
separate the entrance way from 
the living room. The giant leaves 
of the philodendron and Ficus 
elastica (rubber plant) used here 
look best against fairly high 
walls. Here, a sycamore branch 
adds variety to the arrangement. 





BOWMAKER FRED BEAR 


He Makes 


To measure “pull” or draw weight of bow. in- 
spector uses specially equipped scale. Bows 
also receive scientifically controlled velocity 
and endurance tests at end of production line. 





Arrowhead machine, designed by Bear, makes a 
steel broadhead point in a sequence of 20 op- 
erations. Bear sells a million arrows a year. 


Fletching arrows, skilled workers in Fred Bear’s Gray- 
ling, Michigan, plant add the “steering appara- 
tus”—turkey wing feathers—to shafts of arrows. 











fa Product and Sells a Sport 


When Fred Bear began to manufacture 
archery equipment 30 years ago, he found 
few customers for his product. Archery 
was little known as a sport in the 1930s, 
and most of his output of bows and arrows 
lay unsold on dealers’ shelves. Fred was 
determined to succeed as a businessman, 
however, and he never considered quitting. 
Instead, he set out to popularize the sport. 
Leaving his business in a partner’s care, 
Bear went on hunting trips to famous game 
areas. Armed with bow and arrow, he shot 
antelope in Africa, grizzly bear, elk and 
moose in Alaska. He also tested a new 
hunting bow of laminated fiber glass and 
maple wood and a razor-sharp steel arrow- 
head on his hunting trips. When the new 
products proved to be superior hunting 
weapons, he started to mass-produce them. 
Gradually, Bear won recognition—for him- 
self as a hunter and for archery as a sport- 
ing way to hunt. Magazines publicized his 
hunting exploits, hunters took an interest 
in archery and, most important, demand 
for bows and arrows increased. Today, 
archery is a major sport—more than half 
a million Americans hunt and find recrea- 
tion with bow and arrow—and Fred Bear, 
more than any other man, is responsible. 
He is reaping the rewards of his efforts, 
too. The Bear Archery Company in Gray- 
ling. Michigan, employs 200 people and is 
the nation’s largest manufacturer of arch- 
ery equipment. Visitors at the modern 
plant always take particular interest in 
the collection of ancient bows and arrows, 
gathered from distant regions of the world, 
that are on display. To see some of these 


antiques of archery, please turn the page. 


(Continued) 


Field-testing a new bow, Bear goes hunting in the woods 
near his home. He is active in every phase of his 
business and is always seeking ways to improve the 
product. Three-time winner of Michigan’s state arch 
ery championship, Bear now limits his archery a 
tivity to hunting. One of his favorite hunting grounds 
is Alaska, where he continues to win fame for his 
skill at stalking big game and for his bow-shooting. 





Weapons of ancient archers are in collection 


Man has used the bow and arrow for thousands of years. 
The primitive hunter depended on the weapon to provide 
food and clothing for his family; medieval man developed 
the bow and arrow into a fearsome instrument of war. Ex- 
amples of the long history of the weapon are on display at 
Fred Bear’s plant at Grayling. In the collection are small 
hows once carried as “side arms” by the Japanese for pro- 
tection against bandits. Turkish flight bows that could cast 
an arrow for half a mile. and hunting bows used by Eski- 
mos. African pygmies and American Indians. (Fred is pic- 
tured holding a modern fiber glass bear-hunting bow. A col- 
lection of North American hunting bows, from ancient 
models to present day designs. is mounted on the wall.) 
\rrowheads gathered from all over the world are also on 


display. Some of these antique heads are pictured below. 











African hunting arrowheads (in vroup at left), with small barbs and reverse-cut points, 
are similar to those made and used by some tribesmen today. The large arrowhead 
with the floral design is a centuries-old oriental broadhead. The V-shaped heads (in 
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center group) were used by oriental archers to cut the rigging of enemy ships during 
naval battles: as can be imagined, the arrows caused devastating wounds when they 
fell among sailors on board, The long, tapering heads (in group at right) were used 


by fast-eriding Chinese and Mongolian bandit-archers on theit plundering raids. 








Japanese war heads (at left) were made of bamboo and were 
pierced to display magic designs and word characters. Heart 
pattern was used in the belief that it would help guide 


arrow to enemy's heart. Small heads (in group at right. 


above) were hand-forged of iron by African tribesmen and 
traded to pygmy hunters of Belgian Congo in exchange for 
vame. The pygmies coated the tips of the small arrow 
heads with poison and were able to bring down elephants 


American Indian arrowheads were found in old tribal hunting 
grounds of Iroquois, Seneca, Cayuga and Mohawk warriors 


in northeastern U.S. The heads were chipped from flint. 





Ice Menagerie 


In the north country, this is the season for winter 
carnivals, celebrating the idea that cold weather 
is the ideal time for outdoor fun. Street decora- 
tions at these festivities often include huge carv- 
ings in ice and snow. Such sculpture provides a 
fine (and inexpensive) opportunity for amateur 
artists to show their skill and originality. At a 
recent winter carnival held at Ste. Agathe des 
Monts in Canada’s Laurentian Mountains, many 
of the ice sculptors chose birds or animals as their 
subject, with the result that the strange crea- 


tures shown here suddenly appeared all over town. 
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Old-time toys, dolls and doll houses are on United Nations headquarters is a top attraction Subway ride—in front of car—offers thrills 
display at Museum of City of New York (Assembly Hall lobby is pictured above). for youngsters. Other popular rides are by 


Gilbert Hall of Science has model railroad At Rockefeller Center there are guided hoat—Staten Island ferry (only a nickel), 
exhibit Marine Museum has ship model { sveral buildings. behind-the Irip to Statue of Liberty, sightseeing yacht 


Chase National Bank has a Money Museum scenes views of radio and television studios that completely encircles Manhattan [sland. 


CHILDREN CAN ALWAYS FIND 


A Big Time in the Big City 
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Automat restaurants fascinate youngsters, who 
love a lunch ordered by dropping coins in slots 
beside little windows—out comes food. It’s 
wise to eat early or late to avoid crowds. (A 
do-it-yourself trip that children like is at the 
Bronx Park Children’s Zoo—adults are not al- 
lowed there unless accompanied by a child.) 


New York City is usually regarded as a won- 
derful place to visit—for adults only. Few 
people realize that the city has a surprisingly 
long list of attractions appealing to children. 


A few of them are pictured here. There are nu- 
merous others—for example, the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum. the Hayden Planetarium’s 
“Theater of the Stars,” the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s gold vaults, the bright lights of Times 
Square in the evening. All around Manhattan 
new skyscrapers are rising. and many con- 
struction sites have special windows for side- 
walk superintendents. Tickets are available for 
many radio and TV shows originating in New 
York. Most of the city’s finest attractions fo1 
children are free—all are inexpensive. And 
one of the best things about them is that grown- 


ups enjoy them just as much as children do. 


Bird's-eye view of city from top 
of Empire State Building (102 
stories tall) is sightseeing 
high point. In contrast, most 
children will get a kick out 
of looking up from street. to 
watch window washers in “gon 
dola” car clean glass walls of 
Lever House on Park A venue 


Ocean liners (above, Queen Mary), guided by tugs in and out of docks on Hudson River, 
are a great free show (newspapers give arrival and departure schedules). Children also 
enjoy visiting LaGuardia and Idlewild airports, to watch big planes land and take-off. 
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Hay loaders near VPenobsquis. New Brunswick Spencer of Harrisville, Rhode [sland 


PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS BRING BACK 


Memories of Vacations in Canada 


Roving Chevrolet owners have always found 
Canada a wonderful vacation playground, and 
these pictures of scenic attractions and inter- 
esting activities taken north of the border 
should recall pleasant summer trips for many 
readers. FRIENDS is always looking for pic- 
tures of scenic places and unusual events. 
either in color or in black and white. If you are 
a Chevrolet owner and have pictures for publi- 


cation in the magazine, see page 31 for details. 


Reflection of Parliament buildings in harbor at Victoria, British Columbia, was photographed 
by Dale R. Petersen of Pullman, Washington, on a visit to the Province’s capital. 


Paddlewheel of boat on lake in Yukon Territory was pic 
tured by Mary L. Darker of Williamsville. New York. 
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Richard B. Coover of Richmond, Virginia 


Arched bridge over the Avon River at Stratford, Indian tepee on far shore of Lake O'Hara in Alberta was — Lake Louise in Alberta is one of the most 
Ontario, was pictured by Emily Adams of Detroit, | deserted when Thomas Forstall of Pittsburgh took famous resorts in the world. Mrs. Shir- 
who was attending the town’s Shakespearean’ this photograph. Forstall reached the lake at the levy Brown of Caledonia, New York, pic 
Festival. Victoria Lake is in the foreground. base of the Rockies after a long wilderness walk. tured the lake and snow-clad mountains, 
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“First lady” of Michigan skiing, Rita Bertram 
is so well known in the state that winter 
resort operators, ski equipment dealers and 
skiers call her at her home and _ office 
above) all year round for advice and in- 
formation. At right, she shows a class of 
Ski Patrol candidates how an emergency 
plint can be improvised from ski poles when 
tandard first-aid equipment is not available. 


Preparing candidates for qualification trials after indoor lessons have been learned, Rita takes her pupils to the slopes to teach them rescue procedure. 





SKI PATROLWOMAN RITA BERTRAM LEADS THE WAY 


On the Trail of Safe Skiing 


Membership in the National Ski Patrol is an honor awarded 
for outstanding service to skiing. Rita Bertram, only Na- 
tional Ski Patrolwoman in Michigan, has worked hard to 
earn this distinction. Rita first set foot on skis 12 years ago, 
when the sport was new in her state. Realizing that resort 
owners would develop good ski facilities only in response 
to public interest, she organized groups for showings of 
ski films, to publicize the sport. She also helped establish 
the Michigan chapter of the National Ski Patrol—a non- 
profit organization of volunteers whose aim is to promote 
skiing safety and enjoyment. She became a qualified in- 


structor in winter survival, rescue and first-aid techniques 


and taught free classes to candidates preparing for Ski 
Patrol qualification trials. Rita still offers this 10-week 
course (now in its ninth year), and in the interest of safety, 
recently opened it to all skiers. For ski-minded FRIENDS 
readers she suggests these safety rules: Always keep your- 
self fit and your equipment in good condition. Know the 
various ski tows and how to use them; on a tow, look ahead 
and be prepared to dismount at the end of the ride. On the 
slopes, plan your course two turns ahead, pause only at 
the side of a ski run, and when you're tired, stop skiing. 
Above all, if you are a beginner, get good equipment from 


a reputable dealer and instruction from a qualified teacher. 


Administering first-aid to injured skier 


(Red 


Cross Handbook is guide used by patrol), 
Rita demonstrates method on volunteer “vic- 
tim.” Crossed skis in snow warn others on 


slopes to stay away from 





Guiding rescue toboggan down slope (it is brought from first-aid station, usually at 
hilltop) requires that patrolmen be skilled skiers. In addition to aiding the 


injured, patrolmen’s duties include accident-prevention work 


suggesting safety 


tips to skiers and keeping watch for unsafe conditions on trails, slopes and tows. 


accident site. 


Placing victim in vehicle, often a station 
wagon, is final task of rescuers. At Au 
Sable Ski Ranch near Gaylord, Michigan, 
these pictures were taken, a 
“wagon” is always available, but seldom 
needed—alert Ski Patrol corps on duty 
there helps maintain good safety record. 


where 





sixty 's sizzler 
... thats Chevy! 


If this one doesn’t give you a case of new-car fever, nothing will. For where—even among the most 
expensive makes—can you find anything more zestful to look at, more restful to ride in than this 
superlative new Chevrolet? No other leading low-priced car coddles you with Full Coil springs at all 
four wheels, custom-fits your driving foot with such a wide choice of engines and transmissions or looks 
after your welfare with Safety Plate Glass all around, crank-operated ventipanes and dozens of other 
refinements that make a car a comfort to own. Check your dealer on all the ways Chevy has gone out 
of its way to please you without once going outside your budget: 


there’s nothing like a new car... and no new car like a 60 Chevrolet. 
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Roomier Body by Fisher (Chevy gives 
you wider seating and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan — and 
the transmission tunnel is 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—take a look at that easier-to-load 
vacation-sized trunk, for instance). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of new rubber body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 


This is the Impala Sport Sedan. 








you forget there’s a road under you). 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
with output all the way to 335 h.p. to 
satisfy the most finicky driving foot). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’est six in any full- 
size car—built with Chevy’s ever-faith- 


ful dependability). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you'll 
warm up to this one fast—it gets up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of reg- 


ular, yet gives you the “git” Chevy’s 


famous for). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that stop quicker with less 
pedal pressure—another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 


. — é 
CHEVROLET Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 

Detroit 2, Michigan 


























Always getting stuck in traffic jams? Look at this herd choking the road in a cattle drive. 


You Think You Have Troubles! 


Wrinkles worrying Can’t see your way Hate dressing up? Got that tired feeling? 
you? Compare yours clear? The highland The penguin has to wear Consider the tree sloth 
with the turkey gobbler’s. steer has the same trouble. _full-dress all day long. — sleepy all the time. 
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Think you’re overworked? The mountain burro bears up under quite a load. 


Waistline disappearing? 
Well, there’s the hippo— 


it was born without one. 


Indeed, it is a hard life, but things 


could be worse—as you'll probably agree 


after contemplating the frustrations 


of these unfortunate creatures 


Are your children hungry all the time? 
See how tough the mother robin 
with fledglings in the nest has it. 


Facing a big bill? — Gis,» ore ; Got a hair problem? 
Pity the pelican—always alee! ey, ee Just take a look at this bird 
with one in front of it. _——oke oN (it’s a young Leech’s Petrel). 








ANTHROPOLOGIST MARGARET MEAD 


er Lifework Is the Study of People 


In Museum of Natural History, Dr. 
Mead discusses huge Polynesian 
stone figure on exhibit, its 
historical significance and mean- 
ing (so far as is known). Such 
primitive carvings represent 
only one phase of her studies 
of mankind. She is equally in- 
terested in modern life. In a 
recent lecture on “Our Chang- 
ing Social Structure,.’”’ she 
pointed out that parents can no 
longer protect their children, 
from either slums next door or 
those on the other side of the 
world. “There isn’t a home in 
the U.S. now that can really 
shut out the world,” she said. 
“TV and radio bring the world 
right into the living room. We 
are the keepers of all the chil- 
dren in the world if we would 
keep our own children safe.” 





Understanding human beings—their origins, 
customs, habits and cultural development—is 
the work of the anthropologist. One of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished anthropologists is Dr. 
Margaret Mead. a small, animated woman 
whose “comfortable” appearance and friendly 
manner belie the long-popular notion of the 
scientist as an eccentric. Dr. Mead’s career in 
anthropology began with a field trip to a Sa- 


moan island in 1925, shortly after she received 
her M.A. degree from Columbia University 
(where she later earned her Ph.D.). From her 
searching study of the island’s primitive 
people came her first book, Coming of Age in 
Samoa, praised by critics as “a remarkable 
contribution to our knowledge of humanity.” 
In the years since, she has written more than 
a dozen other books. the result of her research 
in the Admiralty Islands. New Guinea and Bali 
and among a tribe of American Indians. While 
the study of primitive cultures is essential to 
the anthropologist’s work, equally linportant is 
maintaining a close contact with advanced 
civilizations. In recent years Dr. Mead has 
toured the U.S.. speaking before audiences in 
many cities. These lecture tours have also been 
“field trips” for her continuing studies of man- 
kind—she takes notes constantly. recording 
her impressions of the people and places she 
sees. (One of her most popular books is And 
Keep Your Powder Dry—An Anthropologist 
Looks at America.) Lecturing and writing 

either would be a full-time activity for many 
people are only a part of tireless Dr. Mead’s 
busy life. She is a curator at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York and also 


is professor of anthropology at Columbia. 


Sd 


Students at Columbia University, where Dr. Mead teaches anthropology, are stimu- 
lated by her lively lectures, crowd around her to ask questions after class. 


“Ta 


An animated speaker who gestures briskly, Dr. Mead frequently startles of having young fathers help to bring up children: “No civilization 
listeners with sharp observations. On “togetherness”: “I suspect the has ever dared let important men near children before. We have no 
pioneer home has been greatly over- idealized. Sure, they were together way of knowing how the experiment will turn out. One result—the tired- 


shooting Indians from the windows.” On suburbia and the novel idea businessman-at-home has been replaced by the tired-father-at-the-office.” 
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The horizon is lost in mist, the water still, as dory fishermen work on their boats in a foggy dawn at a New England cove. 


The Cool, Gray Touch of log 


Fog is formed when a cloud of moist, warm air not far above the earth is blown by the 


wind over a cooler surface. In the sudden chill, the moisture in the warm air condenses 
, forming a thick, gray, often opaque 
L era) I 


into fine particles of water that hang in the atmosphe 
blanket of mist close to the ground. The fog, as a poet has said, “comes on 
little cat feet,” and its effect is often eerie. It dims bright colors into murky monotones, 
smothers city lights at night, turns the morning sun into a blurred, pale halo, spreads 
wraithlike streamers of vapor over country fields and lies like a shroud over lakes 
and ponds. When fog covers the land, it creates a strange and misty world 
of muflled sounds and soft, mysterious shadows, where everything looks different. 


mtinued) 





THE COOL, GR POUCH OF FOG 


After a night when fog has shrouded the land along 


the seacoasts in a chill, damp blanket of cotton 
wool, the sun slowly filters through the haze 
to outline familiar structures, such as a lighthouse 
whose foghorn has moaned its melancholy 


warning all through the night 


1 red barn on a Maine farm 
almost loses its color in the veil of 
damp, early-morning mist 

that surrounds it and drifts lazily 
through the open door. 


{ pale, formless sun breaks 
through the predawn 

fog that haunts a wooded 
spot, outlining the 

gaunt trees and glistening 
on the damp earth of 

an old country road. 





Visibility is almost zero on a foggy 
mountain highway on Washington's 
Mount Rainier, and car headlights 
seem weak and powerless in the heavy 
curtain of mist. Here, wise motorists 
take it slow and easy, facing the 
triple hazards of fog, slick 

road surface and falling rock. 








THE COOL, GRAY TOUCH OF FOG 


In a fog-choked city at night, the 


moisture-laden air blots out most of the 


gaily hued neon signs. The street lamps and 


traffic signals and car headlights become 
diffused and blurry glows, and a street 
that’s usually brightly lit is dimmed 


into a place of phantasy and mystery 


Undaunted by fog, early-morning golfers on a 
San Francisco course trudge shrouded fairways 
after hitting balls into misty nothingness—and 

a dawdling small follower risks getting lost. 


The summits of San Francisco’s hills are veiled 
in swirling seafog that rolls in from the Pacific 
late on a summer afternoon, creeping silently) 

down the slopes and settling in the valleys. 





Sightseeing boats at a per in New York A foggy night turns a San Francisco street Tall towers of the Golden Gate 


loom like phantoms on a misty day when corner into a murky half-world of eerie, Bridge are wreathed in white vapor, 
few people are interested in an outing. | mysterious shadows and dimly seen shapes. but a blue sky promises a bright day. 











Nita Naldi, whose makeup and acting style 
were equally subtle, undulated through 
several movies with film idol Rudolph 
Valentino. They made a torrid couple. 


Jetta Goudal ( press agents insisted 
she was Mata Hari’s daughter) 
schemed to win enemy secrets in a 
1925 spy drama, Three Faces East. 


Louise Glaum played the temptress who 
tried to lure iron-jawed cowboy Wil 
liam S. Hart away from protecting 
the innocent young heroine in nu 
merous hi between 1915 and 1920 


Theda Bara, greatest film femme 
fatale of all, played many cele- 
brated sirens—Carmen, Camille, 
DuBarry, Salome, Cleopatra. She is 
pictured here as the queen of the 


Nile, emoting with Fritz Lieber. 
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Mae Murray, a top star of the 20s, 
whose “bee-stung” lips gave jazz- 
age flappers a new makeup style. 
made her biggest hit in The 


Verry Widow, with John Gilbert. 





Betty Blythe weaved a seductive oriental spell in Queen of 
Sheba (1920), advertised as a “gigantic spectacle 
and story of the world’s greatest love. ( Peacock 
feathers were a favorite prop of early film vamps.) 








Valeska Suratt left the stage to 
become a screen vamp in 1915 
after Theda Bara’s 
No one observing the spider- 
web motif decorating her cos- 
tume could mistake what kind 
of character she was. Ob- 
viously, she was bad, Ruina- 
tion was the fate awaiting 
the wealthy but wretched male 


who succumbed to her wiles. 


success. 


Pola Negri, a Polish actress who 
became a top Hollywood star, 
is shown here coyly teasing 
Conway Tearle in Bella 
Donna. \n the 20s, when Pola 
was a reigning siren, movie 
audiences were not too sophis 
ticated to enjoy the’ broad 
acting style of silent films. 


SULTRY SIRENS OF THE SILENT SCREEN 


Men Were Putty in Their Hands 


“Kiss me, my fool,” hissed the sleek adventuress (or so the completed a home-wrecking job.) Playing the vamp in silent 
printed subtitle said) in the 1915 motion picture, 4 Fool There 
Has. The fool did, to his regret 
in shocked delight 
siren. became famous overnight. She also set the style for a 


films made little demand on the star’s acting skill. The siren’s 


movie audiences collapsed success was based essentially on the bejeweled costumes, 


heavy-lidded eye makeup. fantastic coiffures and lavish set- 


tings with which she usually baited her mantrap, and on ex- 


and Theda Bara, who played the heartless 


new type of movie star—the vampire, soon shortened to vamp. — travagent publicity that made the star a legend with a mys- 


Vamps were big box-office for several years, and quite a few _ terious, mythical past. (Press agents claimed that Theda Bara 


elamour girls of the early 1920s (several are pictured here) had an exotic foreign background and that her name was an 


built successful careers in films about beautiful wicked women anagram of “arab death”; actually she was Theodosia Good- 


who lured unwary males, toyed with their affections until they 


had lost everything, then cynically tossed them aside. (The 


siren got her come-uppance eventually, but not before she had 


man, born in Cincinnati.) Today, the silent-film vamps may 


seem ludicrous and old-fashioned figures, but they were super- 


charged charmers in the days when the movies were young. 





Seashells displayed at Buttonwood Farm auction include specimens pictured 


‘and identified by number at right): 1, white coral Montipora, from 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef; 2, two-inch-long Painted Miter, found in deep 
Australian waters; 3, Murex Scolopax, from Arabia, related to shell from which 
ancient Romans made purple dye; 4, Chambered Nautilus, which inspired 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ famous poem; 5, Junonia, found in Gulf of Mexico 
-old for $200 two centuries ago; 6, Aulica Volute, from the Philip 


below 


and which 
pines, found only at great depths; 7, rare lemon-yellow Calico Scallop, from 
8. Golden Cowrie, from the Solomon Islands, once 


the west coast of Florida; 
9, rare albino Ancilla shell, from Australia; 


worn as a tribal badge of authority; 
10, yellow-orange Lion’s Paw Scallop, which commands a high price among 
connoisseurs: 11, Grosse’s Volute, a rarity from Tin Can Bay in Australia; 12, 
American Thorny Oyster, found attached to wrecks off the Florida keys; 13, 
Rose Coral, from Australia, which turns white when cleaned of its soft animal 
matter: 14, rare Great Tibia, found in deep water near Philippines: 15, Flame 
Auger, dug from sands of Florida beaches; 16, Ancilla shell, from Australia, 











Auction 
for 


She 


Collectors 


A treat for malacologists (seashell collec- 
tors specializing in mollusks) is the annual 
shell auction at Buttonwood Farm in the 
Chestnut Hill section of Philadelphia. 
There, beachcombing hobbyists have an op- 
portunity to see a display of more than 400 
rare and beautiful shells, and to participate 
in the spirited bidding for them (some 
treasured specimens sell for more than 
$100). The shell auction was originated by 
Buttonwood Farm’s owner, Elizabeth M. 
Wistar, to increase interest in rare shells. 
Proceeds—last year, about $3,700—are do- 
nated to the mollusk department of Phila- 
delphia’s Academy of Natural Sciences. 





Day-long auction, held in Buttonwood Farm’s 18th-century barn, 
brings brisk bidding (prices range from $1.00 up) by shell 
collectors, who come to the sale from all over the country. 





HOBBIES 


A helping hand for the handicapped is proffered by 
Bert Reichardt of Indianapolis. Bert is president 
of the National Rehabilitation Club, an organization 
that helps handicapped persons find employment 
and helps sell products made by disabled shut-ins. 


Puppet shows staged by Mrs. Ella Gottschalck of 
Reno are all her own productions. She makes the pup- 
pets, paints the scenery and writes all the scripts. 
Her daughter helps her present the shows at schools, 
children's parties and youth organization meetings. 


A pewter bowl handed down from a great-grandmother 
first stirred Mrs. Ben Price's interest in sugar bowls. 
Mrs. Price, who lives in Ethel, Louisiana, has pur- 
chased only one of the more than 50 bowls in her col- 
lection; the others were gifts or discoveries—she un- 
earthed one of them in a smokehouse in her backyard. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Bern Keating—Black Star. 4-5, Lou Jacobs, 
Jr. 6-7-8, Joe Clark. 9, Bob Smaliman. 10-11, 
Werner Wolff—Black Star. 14-15, Joe Clark 
18, Joe Munroe (top); Carroll Seghers—Black 
Star, Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star, Arthur W 
Ambler, Arthur W. Ambler from National 
Audubon Society (bottom, left to right). 19 
Wide World (top and center); Luoma from 
National Audubon Society, Dante O. Tran 
quille, Robert C. Hermes from National Audu 
bon Society (bottom, left to right). 20-21, Joe 
Covello—Black Star. 23, Kosti Ruohomaa— 
Black Star. 24, Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star. 25, 
Marshall Lockman—Black Star (fop); Kosti 
Ruohomaa—Black Star (bottom). 26, Cal Bern 
stein—Black Star. 27, Joe Covello—Black Star 
Cal Bernstein—Black Star, Harrison Scott (top 
left to right). 28, New York Public Library 
(top center); Globe (right center); Culver 
Service (all others). 29, Culver Service. 30, 
Hanson Carroll—Black Star. 31, Wide World 
(top left and right). 











. tends 
New England has long been 
famous (or notorious) for the 
severity of its winters. How- 
ever, those frosty days when 
the snow lies deep bring pas- 
toral scenes like the picture 
on our cover. It was photo- 
graphed near East Hebron, 
New Hampshire, by Sam Ford 
(from Alpha Photo Associates). 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 


"FRIENDS" 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 


manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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People 


you depend on 


depend on 
your 
Chevrolet 


dealer 





A community on the move just can’t get along 
without dependable transportation. Children 
must get to school—mail must be delivered— 
police and fire protection must be provided. 
Today we can take these vital services for 
granted And your Chevrolet dealer works 
to keep it that way by seeing to it that Chevrolet 
cars and trucks used in these services get the 
proper attention. This means factory trained 
technicians and the right tools to care for 
Chevrolet products, the skill and the will that 


mean an added measure of dependability. Take 
Harve Hall, the Madison, Mo., rural mail 
carrier, who bought a Chevrolet every year for 
31 years and another on his retirement. His 
words: “Most important to a mail carrier, 
besides selecting a car that will do the work, is 
service.” His dealer, Del Miles, said, “‘We tried 
to give him the best service possible because we 
realized his responsibilities and ours.” Yes, 
people you depend on depend on your Chevrolet 
dealer. ie ca it 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 
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Sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community. 
If you enjoy FRIENDS, he’d be delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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